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THE WONDERFUL RUINS OF CAMBODIA. 

By Frank Vincent, Jr., M.A., F.A.G.S., F.A.K.S., etc. 
( Communicated. ) 

It is not a little singular that while so much time, labor and life 
have been spent in exploring the secluded and savage parts of cen- 
tral Asia and Africa, more attention has not been bestowed upon 
the semi-civilized and easily accessible countries of Farther India. 
No book in any language gives anything like a complete account of 
nature and man as found there to-day. Its ethnology, philology 
and archaeology are scarcely better undei-stood now than they were 
in the days of the old Greek geographer Ptolemy. 

Probably few Americans are aware that since the exhumation of 
the buried cities of Assyria by Botta and Layard, nothing has oc- 
curred so startling, or which has thrown so much light on Eastern 
art, as the discovery, seventeen years ago, of the ruined cities of 
Cambodia by Mouhot and Bastian — cities containing palaces and 
temples as splendid and stupenduous as any in Egypt, Greece or 
Rome. Though historically these relics may not be of such import- 
ance to us as those of Nineveh and Babylon, yet, from an ethno- 
logical point of view, they scarcely admit of over-estimation. It 
may be said that few countries present a more striking picture of 
lapse from the highest pinnacle of greatness to the last degree of 
insignificance and barbarism than Cambodia; nor is there a nation 
at the present day which can show so few traditions of the past, or 
produce so few clues to her ancient history. For beyond the half- 
fabulous records of the Chinese historians and a few legends which, it 
is to be feared, are more the invention of a subtle yet barbaric 
priesthood than an authentic narrative handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, we have no account relative to this once power- 
ful but now degraded country. 

An ardent love of adventure and an enthusiastic desire to explore 
unknown countries impelled me to travel amid these unique regions. 
My tastes had already received the stimulus of partial gratification 
by two years of sojourn in Asia and the adjacent islands, when on the 
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occasion of a third visit to Singapore, in the month of December, 187 1, 
I first heard detailed descriptions of the wonderful ruins in Cambo- 
dia. This determined me to extend my tour in that direction. Bang- 
kok, in Siam, became the starting point, whence I proposed to journey 
entirely across the Indo-Chinese peninsula to Saigon, in Cochin-China. 
In these days of much travel and many books, it is hardly necessary 
to refer to well-known features of Singapore or Bangkok, which 
cities are connected by a semi-monthly line of steamers. 

After seeing everything of interest in southern and western 
Siam, the proposed overland excursion to Cambodia claimed at- 
tention. I had invited an American missionary and our consul at 
Bangkok to accompany me. We thought a month only would be 
requisite to accomplish the entire journey to the ruined cities, 
whence my companions would return to Bangkok, while I would go 
on alone to Saigon. I spent much time in endeavoring to obtain a 
Cambodian interpreter, one speaking English or even Siamese, who 
was willing to accompany us, but met with no success. However, the 
missionary's servant was a Cambodian by birth, and though he had 
passed nearly all his life in Siam, still remembered sufficient of his 
native tongue to be of considerable service to us. We took an 
assortment of medicines, especially a liberal supply of quinine, five 
grains of which were to be dissolved in our coffee regularly 
every morning. The offensive and more especially the defensive 
weapons of the party comprehended two revolvers and three large 
bowie-knives. We also carried a few scientific instruments, writing 
and drawing materials, and maps of the country (which, by-the- 
bye, proved so incorrect as to be of scarcely any use to us); and 
knowing that a -penchant for accepting presents is not exclusively 
an American peculiarity, I also packed in my water-proof bag 
a few gifts for the King of Cambodia, the Governor of Siamrap, 
and some other great men. Provisions were taken in tin cans. 
Money was carried in several small packages, though our letters 
were quite adequate to secure us every hospitality and attention. 
These letters were simply official orders written in the vernacular 
idiom, with the great seal of the Foreign Office attached, from the 
Siamese Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Governors of the prov- 
inces through which it would be necessary for us to pass. 

To our passports chiefly we were indebted for the success of the 
expedition. In Farther India, and in fact most countries of the 
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East, the natives humbly reverence authority and its enjoinments, 
and will readily find ways and means of complying with a govern- 
mental order, when the demands, bribes or threats of an unknown, 
unrecommended private traveller would avail nothing. Upon the 
Governors of provinces remote from the metropolis and the ruling 
monarchs, we were dependent for our means of transportation — 
elephants, horses, buffaloes, carts, boats, servants and guides — and 
everywhere on our journey, when the passports were produced, we 
were received with distinguished courtesy and consideration. 

But I am anticipating. Everything is ready, and we are at last 
off. There are three boats — two for the travelers and one for their 
servants and provisions. The great floating city of Bangkok, 
steeped in spectral moonlight and kaleidoscoped with ten thousand 
colored lanterns, presents an appearance at once weird and pictur- 
esque as we swing away from the consulate wharf, w r ith our prows 
headed up the whirling Menam. The boatmen break into wild, 
rude songs, to which their dipping oars keep time ; the distant howl 
of the pariah dog proclaims its quest of midnight prey; strains re- 
echo from many a Chinese booth, and the softening atmosphere im- 
proves them into a sweetness not their own ; and so, standing upon 
deck with night above us and mystery around, we wave adieu to 
Bangkok, that Venice of the East, and float onward towards the 
very heart of Cambodia — and our desire. 

After a not uninteresting journey of two or three weeks, we ar- 
rived at Siamrap, which we found to be a town of about a thousand 
inhabitants, pleasantly situated upon the banks of a small river, 
four miles from the ruins at Angkor. Our letter from the Foreign 
Office at Bangkok, being forwarded to the Governor, was received 
with distinguished ceremony on a golden salver, and amid a conspic- 
uous display of white umbrellas. Being presently invited to an inter- 
view, we entered the palace enclosure through an immense wooden 
gateway, preceded by the interpreter and followed by all our servants. 
We marched fearlessly past the gaping mouth of a large iron cannon, 
for we knew no danger was to be apprehended, since its bore had 
been converted into a peaceful aviary — its throat of thunder into a 
throat of song. The Governor received us in a long and broad 
verandah and waved us graciously to some chairs, himself taking 
one opposite to us. Behind him, on the floor, were some red velvet 
cushions elegantly embroidered witli gold thread, and facing these 
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were placed the most magnificent betel-boxes, cigar-cases and spit- 
toons we had as yet seen ; they were made of pure Siamese gold and 
studded with costly gems. There was also a set of beautiful tea- 
things. Along the walls of the verandah were arranged rows of 
guns and swords. At the right were royal umbrellas, long state- 
swords, a clock and some glass candlesticks. The walls were hung 
with grotesque Chinese paintings. Grouped about the Governor 
were a hundred or more prostrate officers and attendants. The rank 
of each might be divined by, his dress, the material of which his 
betel-boxes were manufactured, and his proximity to his lord and 
master. After conversing for some time, the Governor ordered his 
band of fourteen instrumentalists to perform for our amusement. 
Cambodian music consists principally of noise — of the shrill and 
penetrating sounds produced by flageolets and other peculiarly 
formed reed instruments, and the banging, clanging and rattling of 
tom-toms, cymbals, musical wheels and bamboo sticks. All the mu- 
sicians play their loudest, most interminable notes in full blast, at 
the same time, and for half an hour without intermission. The char- 
acter of the music, however, is often sweet, sometimes wailing and 
rather dirge-like, although always played in quick time. The instru- 
ments themselves are capable of considerable melody if played with 
reference to tune and time, modulation and expression. While per- 
forming, the musicians sit upon the floor in rows close together; 
there does not appear to be any particular leader. 

The total distance we had traveled from Bangkok was about 300 
miles, and the time consumed was nearly three weeks. The Gov- 
ernor of Siamrap having provided us with elephants, we started for 
the ruins of Angkor. We took but little baggage with us, being 
rather impatient now that we were nearing the main object of the ex- 
pedition, the Ultima Thule of our hopes. So passed we silently along 
until, in about an hour's time, emerging from the dense forest, we 
caught, as in a vision, a glimpse of that of which we had come in 
quest. A gigantic row of columned galleries cast its deep shadow 
to the edge of a sheet of water fringed with lotus plants, and far 
beyond three or four immense pagodas towered above glittering 
groves of cocoa and areca palms. The emotion awakened by these 
solemn and decaying monuments of a vanished race had indeed 
something of the bright unnaturalness of a dream. My heart was 
in my mouth as the Cambodian driver, turning towards the howdah, 
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exclaimed with proud lips and flashing eyes, Naghon Wat ! for we 
were then at the very portals of the famous " city of monasteries," 
and not far distant was Angkor the Great! 

And now, having arrived safely at the old capital, let us take a 
brief glance at the geography and what little is known of the history 
of Cambodia. When Angkor was at its height in the fourteenth 
century, Cambodia probably occupied nearly all of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. Native records indicate that the history of Cambodia 
commences about A. D. 200. We read of its army of 70,000 war- 
elephants, 200,000 horsemen, 600,000 foot-soldiers, and incalculable 
treasures. Twenty kings are said to have paid tribute to it. At 
first the inhabitants lead a roving life. They say they gave civiliza- 
tion to Siam, and we know Siam was for some time tributary to 
Cambodia. The name first occurs in Chinese history in A. J). 618, 
when it was a tributary of China in connection with all southeastern 
Asia. During the Tang dynasty Cambodia was a very flourishing 
state. The capital had 20,000 houses, and many of the palaces 
were overlaid with gold and adorned with ivory. There were thirty 
cities, each with one thousand houses. It was the most civilized 
portion of the peninsula, and its riches became a proverb. About 
the year 1400 the Cambodians united with the Burmese to crush the 
Siamese, but the latter recovering themselves prepared to invade 
Cambodia, and after a terrible war succeeded in conquering the 
people — killing the king, destroying and mutilating the city of Ang- 
kor, and so devastating the country that it has never to this day 
recovered itself. 

Even two hundred years ago Cambodia was thrice its present 
size. But now it is bounded on the north by Siam and the Laos 
States, on the west by Siam and the Gulf of Siam, on the south by 
French Cochin-China, and on the east by Annam and the Makong 
river. It is perhaps one hundred miles in diameter, and the bisec- 
tion of the 105th parallel of east longitude with the 12th parallel 
of north latitude nearly indicates its centre. Its population of 
about 1,000,000 embraces besides Cambodians proper, Chinese, 
Malays, Annamites and Siamese. The mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal productions of Cambodia are varied and extensive. The chief 
articles of commerce are rice, tobacco, sugar, gamboge (a sweet- 
smelling resin), silk and cotton; much fine timber and several 
species of dye woods are also exported. The mountains contain 
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gold, lead, zinc, copper and iron. The animals are the elephant, 
tiger, leopard, hear, deer, buffalo and hog, and the rivers are stocked 
with fish, some of them of immense size. 

We, whose good fortune it is to live in the nineteenth century, 
are accustomed to boast of the perfection and pre-eminence of our 
modern civilization, of the grandeur of our attainments in science, 
art, literature, and what not, as compared with those whom we call 
ancients ; but still we are compelled to admit that in many respects 
they have far excelled some of our recent endeavors, and notably 
in the fine arts of architecture, sculpture and painting. In style 
and beauty of architecture, solidity of construction and magnificent 
and elaborate sculpture, the great Nagkon Wat temple of Buddha 
has no superior, nor any rival, standing at the present day. The 
first view of the ruins is almost overwhelming. Neither Thebes 
nor Memphis have anything so enigmatical to show. It is grander 
than anything left to us by Greece or Rome. At a first sight one is 
most impressed with the magnitude, minute detail, high finish and ele- 
gant proportions of this temple, and then to the bewildered beholder 
arise mysterious afterthoughts — who built it ? when was it built ? 
and where now are the descendants of those who built it ? It is 
doubtful if these questions will ever be satisfactorily answered. 
There exist no credible traditions — all is absurd fable or extravagant 
legend. 

We entered first upon an immense causeway, the stairs of which 
were flanked with six huge griffins, each carved from a single block of 
stone. This causeway, which leads directly to the main entrance of 
the temple, is 750 feet in length and 30 feet in width, and is paved 
with stones which measure four feet in length by two in breadth. 
On each side of it are artificial lakes, fed by springs, and each 
covering about five acres of ground. We passed through one of 
the side gates and crossed the square to a bamboo shed, situated at 
the very entrance of the temple. Embosomed in the midst of a 
perfect forest of cocoa, betel and toddy palms, and with no village 
in sight — excepting a dozen or more huts, the abode of priests hav- 
ing charge of it — the general appearance of this wonderful temple 
is beautiful and romantic, as well as impressive and grand. A just 
idea of it can hardly be conveyed in words; it must be seen to be 
properly appreciated. Still a detailed description will assist the 
imagination somewhat in forming a proper estimate of the grand 
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genius which planned and the skill and patience which executed 
such a masterpiece of architecture. 

The outer wall of Nagkon Wat — which words signify a city or 
assemblage of temples or monasteries — about half a mile square, is 
built of sandstone, with gateways upon each side, which are hand- 
somely carved with figures of gods and dragons, arabesques and 
intricate scrolls. Upon the western side is the main gateway, and 
passing through this and up a causeway, paved with great slabs of 
stone, for a distance of a thousand feet, you arrive at the central 
main entrance of the temple. The foundations of Nagkon Wat 
are as much as ten feet in height, and are very massively built of a 
species of volcanic rock. Including the roof, the entire edifice — 
which is raised on three terraces, the one about thirty feet above the 
other — is of stone, but without cement, and so closely fitting are 
the joints as even now to be scarcely discernible. The shape of the 
building is oblong, being about 800 feet in length and 600 feet in 
width, while the highest central pagoda rises some 250 or more feet 
above the ground, and four others, at the angles of the inner court, 
are no less than 150 feet each in height ! The quarries where 
the stone, a fine-grained sandstone, was hewn, are about two 
days' travel, or thirty miles distant, and it is supposed the 
transportation of the immense boulders could only have been 
effected by means of a water communication — a canal or river, or 
when the country was submerged at the end of the rainy season. 
In the stone-pits may still be seen large blocks, partially separated 
from the parent rock, and bearing many marks of the quarriers' 
chisels. 

Passing between low railings, we ascend a platform composed of 
slabs four feet in length, and enter the temple itself through a 
columned portico, the facade of which is beautifully carved in low 
relief with ancient mythological subjects and arabesques equalling 
those of Nineveh. From this doorway on both sides runs a corridor 
with a double row of columns cut, base and capital, from single 
blocks, with a double, oval, carved roof, and consecutive sculptures 
on the outer wall. This gallery of sculptures, which forms the ex- 
terior of the temple, consists of over half a mile of continuous pic- 
tures, cut in low relief, upon sandstone slabs, six feet in width. 
The sculptures display a high degree of art and mechanical skill. 
Their subjects are chiefly taken from Hindu mythology — from the 
Ramayana, the " Iliad of the East," the Sanskirt epic poem of India, 
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with its 25,000 verses describing the exploits of the god Rama and 
the sou of the King of Oudh — which the builders of the temple 
either brought with them or received from India, or which was 
known by translations throughout Cambodia. The contests of the 
King of Ceylon and Hanuman, the Monkey-God, are also graphically 
represented. There is no keystone used in the arch of this corridor, 
and its ceiling is uncarved. On the walls are sculptured the im- 
mense number of 100,000 separate figures! Entire scenes from the 
Raraayana are pictured; one I remember occupies 250 feet of the 
wall. Weeks might be spent in studying, identifying and classify- 
ing the varied subjects of this wondrous gallery. The pictures are 
very expressive and animated, the attitudes of the figures being 
natural and grouped with considerable skill. You may see warriors 
riding upon elephants and in chariots, foot-soldiers with shield and 
spear, boats, unshapely divinities, trees, monkeys, tigers, griffins, 
hippopotami, serpents, fishes, crocodiles, bullocks, tortoises, soldiers 
of immense physical development with helmets, and people with 
beards. The figures stand somewhat like those on the great Egyp- 
tian monuments, the side partly turned towards the front. In the 
case of the men, one foot and leg are always placed in advance of 
the other. I noticed besides five horsemen, armed with spear and 
sword, riding abreast, like those which may be seen upon the As- 
syrian tablets of the British Museum. 

In the processions several of the kings are preceded by musicians 
playing upon shells and long bamboo flutes. Some of the kings 
carry a sort of battle-axe, some a weapon which much resembles a 
golf-club, and others are represented as using the bow and arrow. 
In one place is a grotesque divinity, who sits, elegantly dressed, 
upon a throne surmounted by umbrellas. This figure, of peculiar 
sanctity, evidently had been recently gilded, and before it, upon a 
small table, were a dozen or more joss-sticks, kept constantly burn- 
ing by the faithful. But it is almost useless to particularize when 
the subjects and style of execution are so diverse. Each side of the 
long corridor seemed to display figures of distinct feature, dress 
and character. "The most interesting sculptures are in two com- 
partments, called by the natives, respectively, the procession and 
the three stages (heaven, earth and hell). What gives a peculiar 
interest to this section is the fact that the artist has represented the 
different nationalities in all their distinctive characteristic features, 
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from the flat-nosed savage in the tasseled garb of the Pnom and the 
short-haired Lao, to the straight-nosed Rajaput, with sword and 
shield, and the bearded Moor, giving a catalogue of nationalities, 
like another column of Trajan, in the predominant physical con- 
formation of each race. On the whole, there is such a prevalence 
of Hellenic cast in the features and profiles, as well as in the elegant 
attitude of the horsemen, that one might suppose that Xenocrates 
of old, after finishing his labors in Bombay, had made an excursion 
to the East." * 

In some compartments are represented the delights of paradise 
in others the punishments of the infernal regions. " A crowd of 
persons are entering paradise and are received in palankeens; they 
have with them banners, fans, parasols and boxes fcr holding betel, 
without which even paradise would not be perfect happiness to a 
Cambodian. The elect, seated on a magnificent dais, are surrounded 
by a great number of women with caskets and fans in their hands, 
while the men are holding flowers and have children on their knees. 
These appear to be all the joys of paradise. The punishments of 
the infernal regions, on the contrary, are varied and numerous; and 
while the elect, who are enjoying themselves in paradise, are all fat 
and plump, the poor condemned beings are so lean that their bones 
show through their skin, and the expression of their faces is pitiful 
and full of a most comic seriousness. Some are being pounded in 
mortars, while others hold them by the feet and hands; some are 
being sawn asunder; others are led along like buffaloes with ropes 
through their noses. In other places the executioners are cutting 
men to pieces with sabres; while a crowd of poor wretches are be- 
ing transfixed by the tusks of elephants, or on the horns of the 
rhinoceros. Fabulous animals are busy devouring some; others are 
in irons, and have had their eyes put out. In the centre sits the 
judge with his ministers, sabre in hand; all the guilty are dragged 
before them by the hair or feet. In the distance is visible a furnace, 
and another crowd of people under punishment, being tortured in 
diverse ways — impaled, roasted on spits, tied to trees and pierced 
with arrows, suspended with heavy weights attached to their hands 
and feet, devoured by dogs or vultures, or crucified with nails 
through their bodies." f 

* Bastiiin, t Mouhot. 
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There are figures sculptured in high relief and of nearly life size 
upon the lower parts of the walls about the entrance ; all are 
females. Their dresses are not the same as those worn by the 
Cambodians of the present day. There are no men sculptured on 
any part of the teniple. The carving seems to have been done after 
the blocks were placed in position. The interior of the quadrangle 
bounded by the long corridor just described, is filled with galleries 
or halls (formed with huge columns) which cross one another at 
right angles. In the Nagkon Wat as many as 1,532 solid columns 
have been counted, and among the entire ruins of Angkor there are 
reported to be the immense numbr of 6,000, almost all of them 
monoliths and artistically carved! On the inner side of the corridor 
there are blank windows, each of which contains seven beautifully 
turned little mullions. At the time of my visit the ceilings of the 
galleries were hung with tens of thousands of bats, while pigeons 
and other birds had made themselves comfortable nests in out-of- 
the-way corners. 

We mount steep staircases, with steps not more than four inches 
in width, to the centre of the galleries, which here bisect one 
another. There are two detached buildings in this square, which, 
in all probability, were formerly used as image houses, and which 
now contain Buddhas of recent date. In one of the galleries I saw 
two or three hundred images, made of stone, wood, brass and clay, 
of all shapes, sizes and ages. Joss-sticks were burning before the 
largest of them, which were daubed with red paint and partially 
gilded. We pass on across another causeway, with small image- 
houses on either hand, and up a steep flight of steps, fully thirty 
feet in height, to other galleries crossing each other in the centre, 
above which rises the grand central pagoda, 250 feet in height. 
The four smaller ones, which I have already mentioned, are much 
dilapidated and do not now display their full height; the porticoes 
also bear evidence of the pressure of the heavy hand of time. 
Upon the four sides of the base of the highest spire are colossal 
images of Buddha. These figures are grandly placed, for when the 
doors of the enclosing rooms are opened, from their high position 
they overlook the surrounding country, and Cambodia is thus con- 
templated by her wondrous gods of stone. The priests of Nagkon 
Wat worship here at the present day. There is one more gallery, 
and then we come to the outer corridor and pass through a magnifi- 
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cent doorway to the rear of the temple and walk round to our 
camp, not knowing which to admire the more, the grand conception 
of the design or the mechanical skill of the performance. 

Before I speak of the builders and age of the ruins of Angkor, 
reference should be made to the special religious worship to which 
Nagkon Wat was dedicated. It may be that the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of the Indo-Chinese peninsula were snake-worshippers, then 
Brahmins, and afterwards Buddhists, as probably were the people 
of northern India before the arrival of the Aryans; but I must 
dissent from the view of Ferguson, the distinguished writer on 
architecture, that Nagkon Wat was dedicated to Naga, or serpent- 
worship — to Phaya Naght, the snake-god. There are representa- 
tions of the snake-god in several of the compartments of the grand 
gallery, and the roof, cornices and balustrades are decorated with 
five, seven and nine-headed snakes, says Ferguson. True; but the 
last Buddha, Gaudama, was guarded in his youth, according to the 
Pali mythology, by a snake, which has ever since been honored and 
used in the ornamentation of Buddhist temples throughout Farther 
India. The word Naga is the name of a fabulous dragon in all 
languages of the East Indian archipelago. In the Jaina temples 
the seven-headed snakes are the most prominent adornments. We 
would hardly be warranted in saying Nagkon Wat was of Brah- 
minical origin because the gate and many other parts of it are 
ornamented with Hindu deities and female figures, for these are 
found in the Buddhist temples of China, Tartary, Siam and Bur- 
mah. The Mohammedans have adopted and adapted much of the 
mythology of the Jews. In China, Buddhism is mixed up with 
Confucianism and Tauism, and in Cambodia with Brahminism and 
Jainism. 

All the evidence which I can obtain best supports the belief that 
Nagkon Wat was a Buddhist shrine. The combination of the four- 
faced Buddha occurs once in the great temple, and frequently 
among the ruins of Angkor. The female figures upon the lower 
parts of the wall, with their oblique eyes, flat noses and thick lips, 
are evidently of Tartar origin, and from Thibet perhaps Buddhism 
came to Central Indo-China. The inscriptions are in a corrupt form 
of the Buddhist sacred language. As far as we know, without rely- 
ing upon native records, the people who have inhabited the coun- 
try of Cambodia since about A. D. 1000, at least 300 years before 
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the building of the temple, were Buddhists. I am inclined to think 
that the architecture of Nagkon Wat is symbolical of the Buddhist 
cosmology. The numbers 3, 7, 9, and multiples of 9, seem to be 
mystic and sacred numbers among the Buddhists. There are sup- 
posed to be seven circles of rock about Mount Meru, the centre of 
the Buddhist universe — as there are seven circles on the central 
tower and seven mullions in the windows of Nagkon Wat. The 
sacred mount is supported on three platforms— so are there three 
terraces to this temple. Mount Meru rises from the ocean, and it 
seems to have been intended that Nagkon Wat, surrounded by its 
lakes and moats, should rise from a sort of inland sea. The temple 
of Boro-Buddor, in Java, has seven terraces. Some of the Bud- 
dhist temples which I have seen in Peking, China, have three ter- 
races and triple roofs. In Nagkon Wat there are three approaches, 
the gateways are three in number, and there are three ornaments on 
the brows of the female figures or angels. In China the priesthood 
are ordained upon a triple terrace of their monasteries. The first 
terrace is for Buddha, the second for the written law, and the third 
for the monastic community. And even supposing that the builders of 
Nagkon Wat came originally from Ceylon, where snake worship has 
always been in vogue (though the Singhalese have been Buddhists 
for at least 2,000 years), I do not see why they may not have 
brought with them a species of Buddhism, debased or modified with 
Naga symbolism, as easily as one corrupted by Brahminism. 

And now let me approach the interesting subjects of the founders 
of Nagkon Wat, and the date of its erection. Learned men who 
have visited the ruins have attempted to form opinions from studies 
of its construction, and especially its ornamentation. One would 
at first almost despair of reaching a decision or passing judgment 
when he saw in the same temple carved images of Buddha, four 
and even thirty-two armed, and two and sixteen-headed divini- 
ties, the Indian Vishnu, gods with wings, Burmese heads, snake- 
gods, Tartar figures, representatives of the Ceylon mythology, etc., 
though, as already indicated, these facts in themselves would not 
prove insurmountable obstacles to a knowledge of the founders. The 
juxtaposition in one temple of the symbols of so many different 
religions will not seem so strange when we remember that one 
great faith of India, namely, Vishnuism, appears to be a curious 
amalgamation of serpent worship, Sivaism, Jainism and Sabianism. 
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Some archaeologists have supposed Nagkon Wat to be 1,400 years old, 
to have been built by different kings, and to have been completed 
by one who was a Buddhist. The Cambodians still possess accounts 
of the introduction of Buddhism. " Samanokodom left Ceylon and 
went to Thibet, where he was very well received; from there he 
went among the savages, but not meeting with encouragement from 
them, he took refuge in Cambodia, where he was welcomed by the 
people." * The celebrated German orientalist, Bastian, thinks this 
temple was built for the reception of the learned patriarch, Buddha- 
ghosa, who brought the holy books of the Trai-Pidok from 
Ceylon. And Bishop Pallegoix, a French Roman Catholic mission- 
ary, who resided many years in Siam, refers its erection to the reign 
of Phra Pathum Suriving, at the time the sacred books of the Bud- 
dhists were brought from Ceylon and Buddhism became the religion 
of the Cambodians. The natives themselves can throw no light upon 
this subject. I asked one of them how long the temple had been 
built. " None can tell — many hundred years ago," he replied. I 
asked if the Cambodians or some other race erected Nagkon Wat, 
and he answered frankly, " I do not know, but it must either have 
sprung up from the ground, or been built by giants, or perhaps by 
the angels." Another man said he did not believe it was built by 
angels, for he could see the effect of the tools of man upon it — cer- 
tainly an amazing display of intellectual acumen for a native. But 
still the Cambodians of the present day, whose genius expresses 
itself only in the carving of their boats, have no idea that their 
ancestors constructed these temples. It seems improbable that a race 
so indolent, poor and ignorant as the present could ever have de- 
signed and made these splendid causeways and temples. Cambo- 
dians are fond of saying: "If man built the Nagkon Wat, it must 
have been built by a race of more power and skill than any to be 
found now." 

But then, if it was some other, now extinct, race who made these 
works, how comes it that they, with their superior energy, were 
swept away by the Laos and Siamese, timid tribes who really have 
no fight in them at all ? And if we should rather credit the ancient 
Cambodians with the authorship of this temple, then the disap- 
pearance of a once splendid civilization and the relapse of a people 
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into a primitiveness bordering, in some quarters, on the lower ani- 
mals, seem to prove that man is a retrogressive as well as progressive 
being, and that he may probably relapse into the simple forms of 
organic life from which he is supposed by some to have originally 
sprung. Then, also, we would naturally ask, Was civilization, in the 
complex meaning we give that word, in keeping among the ancient 
Cambodians with what such prodigies of architecture seem to indi- 
cate ? The age of Phidias was that of Sophocles, Socrates and 
Plato; Michael Angelo and Raphael succeeded Dante. There are 
luminous epochs during which the human mind, developing itself in 
every direction, triumphs in all, and ereates masterpieces which 
spring from the same inspiration. Have the nations of India ever 
known such periods of special glory? It appears little probable, 
and it is only necessary to read the Chinese traveler of the thirteenth 
century, whose narrative a French orientalist* has translated, to be 
convinced that it was never reached by the ancient Cambodians. 
He describes the monuments of the capital, most of which were 
covered with gilding, and he adds that, with the exception of the 
temples and the palace, all the houses were only thatched. Their 
size was regulated by the rank of the possessor, but the richest did 
not venture to build one like that of any of the great officers of 
state. Despotism induced corruption of manners, and some customs 
mentioned show actual barbarism.f 

M. Mouhot, a French naturalist who gave the first exact account 
of these since celebrated ruins, was strongly of the opinion that 
they were built by some of the lost tribes of Israel. The idea is 
worthy of consideration, for there are several thousands of Chris- 
tians in Burmah whose doctrines agree perfectly with those of the 
Jews, who, it is well known, have penetrated into the remotest parts 
of Asia. M. Mouhot, in his travels through Indo-China, made 
many efforts to discover traces of Jewish emigration to Siam or 
Cambodia, but met with nothing satisfactory excepting a record of 
the Judgment of Solomon — attributed to one of their kings, who 
had become a god after having been v according to their ideas of 
metempsychosis, an ape, an elephant, etc. This record was found 
preserved in one of the Cambodian sacred books. Everywhere M. 
Mouhot was told there were no Jews in the country. Still he could 
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not but be struck by the Hebrew character of the faces of many of 
the savage Stiens; and when looking at the figures in the bas-reliefs 
of Angkor he could not avoid remarking the strong resemblance of 
the faces there to those of these savages. Besides the similar regu- 
larity of features, they had the same long beards, straight waist 
cloths, and also the same weapons and musical instruments. On 
the other hand, it would seem probable that if the temple had been 
built by one of the lost tribes of Israel, the Gothic architecture of 
the thirteenth century rather than the orders of Pagan Rome would 
have been introduced. Probably the greater number of the figures 
in the bas-reliefs resemble the Cochin-Chinese more than any other 
neighboring race. 

It is M. Mouhot's belief that, without exaggeration, the antiquity 
of some of the oldest parts of Angkor may be fixed at more than 
2,000 years, and that the age of the more recent portions approxi- 
mates this period. But where are now the race of people who had 
the genius to plan and the skill and patience to erect such magnifi- 
cent structures ? No trace of them exists among the Cambodians of 
the present day, or among the surrounding nations, unless, indeed, 
faith is to be placed in the statement concerning the Stiens and 
another race — the Bannans — who inhabit the old country of 
Tsiampa. If the savage Stiens were the builders of Nagkon Wat, 
historical proof of the fact might be excused in view of their total 
ignorance of the art of writing. Their spoken language contains 
many words like the Cambodian. Their traditions mention the 
deluge. A missionary in Cochin-China seems rather to confirm 
M. Mouhot's impressions, for he writes: " Whether we consider the 
commercial relations of the Jews with these countries, particularly 
when, in the height of their power, the combined fleets of Solomon 
and Hiram went to seek the treasures of Ophir (a generic name, 
used, perhaps, to designate the two Indies), or whether we come 
lower down, to the dispersion of the ten tribes, who, instead of 
returning from captivity, set out from the banks of the Euphrates 
and reached the shores of the ocean — whatever ground of explana- 
tion we resolve upon, the shining of the light of revelation in the 
far East is not the less contestable."* Another circumstance of 
some interest is that the foundation of the neighboring city of Ang- 
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kor is referrred by the native historians to a prince of Roma or 
Ruma, and that the name of Roma is familiar to nearly all the Cam- 
bodians, who place it at the western end of the world. The pres- 
ence of Roman Doric pillars at Nagkon Wat might perhaps be 
mentioned in this connection. 

The general appearance of the buildings — the deeply worn stairs, 
the battered and decayed columns and slabs, the moss-covered and 
fallen roof, the absence of the keystone in the arches — all betoken 
considerable age, giving evidence of another people and another 
civilization. The style of the architecture of the temple resembles 
both the temples of India and of Java, and this would perhaps seem 
to indicate a Hindu or Malay origin. There is little resemblance to 
the Egyptian monuments. Here all is light, airy, graceful; there all 
is massive, severe and grand. The architecture of Nagkon Wat, 
however, really follows no order recognized in the west. It is 
neither Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek or Saracenic, but rather, I should 
say, a combination of all. If we concur with the ethnologist Pick- 
ering in the belief that the Siamese were of Malay origin, then the 
question might arise, Did the same race who built the temple of 
Boro-Buddor in Java, also build that of Nagkon Wat in Cambodia ? 
They have, I know, a few resemblances. Boro-Buddor is a bell- 
shaped structure about 100 feet in height and 600 feet in diam- 
eter. It is built in seven galleries or terraces, without cement, and 
has four staircases which lead to its summit. The whole is intricately 
and beautifully carved. There are between five and six hundred 
niches in its sides which contain an equal number of images of 
Buddha. The walls present a series of historical or mythological 
episodes carved with minute detail in bas-reliefs like those at 
Nagkon Wat. Boro-Buddor is known to have been either a Bud- 
dhist or Jaina temple. It contains no inscription from which its 
age may be determined, though the traditional chronology of the 
Javanese ascribes its date to A. D. 1344. But it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that the Hindus were in Java during the 13th, 14th and 
15th centuries, and they doubtless built Boro-Buddor. Nagkon 
Wat was built, as I shall soon endeavor to show, about 1325, or 
nineteen years earlier than Boro-Buddor. Are we then to believe the 
Hindus erected both of these Buddhist temples ? 

Perhaps the reader would ask me if there were no tablets eulogis- 
ing its founders or commemorating its establishment; no inscription 
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concerning the building and the builders set up in Nagkon Wat. To 
which I should reply, Yes; inscriptions truly there are; some can 
be deciphered and others cannot. But those which have been read 
only give descriptions of offerings made by different donors, with 
some allusions to religious ceremonies and mythological objects. 
There is a tablet of black marble about five feet square, let into the 
wall of the eastern corridor, from which this information, and this 
alone, may be gained. The inscriptions (which cannot be read by 
the present race) are written in ancient Cambodian, in characters 
that resemble the present alphabet, but have entirely dissimilar uses. 
The language differs from the vernacular Cambodian, as well as from 
the Pali, and is not understood now. It is said that several of the 
old kings introduced compulsory changes into the alphabet, besides 
changing the Cambodian era, and hence we see the almost hopeless 
confusion with which Orientalists have to contend in order to learn 
the chronology and history of this country. As further illustrative 
of these facts, the Pali —sister of the Sanskrit — is the sacred language 
of all the nations of Indo-China and Ceylon, though the mode of 
writing it in Ceylon is so unlike that practiced in Siam that the 
manuscripts of the one are not easily read by the priests of the other. 
What has been discovered of the Cambodian religious inscriptions 
would seem to indicate that they were derived or moulded from the 
Pali or Sanskrit, rather than the Malay or Chinese languages; and 
from this we might perhaps infer that the Cambodian religion and 
literature were from the west, and not the east. The French Gov- 
ernment has lately dispatched an officer to bring home rubbings of 
all the inscriptions, and to search for records in the monasteries of the 
country. When that task has been accomplished we may perhaps 
hope that what after all must be a very easy problem, compared 
with the successes achieved by cuneiform scholars, will not have 
long to wait for a full elucidation. Yet even these records, when 
found and translated, may offer nothing of historical moment — since 
it is problematical whether the annals of Angkor or Cambodia have 
ever been written. 

The Chinese Emperor Ching-Tsung sent an ambassador to Cam- 
bodia in A. D. 1295, who wrote an account of his visit. He men- 
tions the wonderful appearance of the capital and its monuments, 
describes some of the manners of the people, among whom he noticed 
white women, but does not state whence they came. He says the 
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king was covered with gold, pearls and diamonds. Buddhism 
doubtless then prevailed in Cambodia, as he speaks of four-faced 
images of Buddah ! From this writer's time until the latter part of 
the sixteenth century nothing authentic is heard. Christoval de 
Jaque, a Portuguese, who in 1570, being driven from Japan, took re- 
fuge in Cambodia, describes the ruins of this temple, and states that 
even the inscriptions were unintelligible to the Cambodians, and 
that Angkor was no longer a royal residence, but had been deserted 
by its inhabitants. Christoval says the Cambodians were the most 
potent people between the provinces of Burmah and Annam. Per- 
haps the name " Roma," so familiar to all Cambodians, was intro- 
duced by the Portuguese through the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
faith. But then why should their religion have become extinct, and 
still the tradition of a Prince of Roma remain ? In 1600 the Portu- 
guese historian, Ribodeneyra, refers to Nagkon Wat as an ancient 
ruin. Then, again, there is a long silence concerning these remains 
which is not broken until the year 1860. Since this date the labors 
and studies of M. Mouhot and Dr. Bastian, and Messrs. Kennedy 
and Thomson, have brought the wonderful temples to the attention 
of the civilized world, and almost, as it were, discovered them for 
the first time. 

And now, perhaps, I should state more definitely the results of 
my own study of the ruins in 1872. As to the race of people who 
built the city of Angkor and the home of their descendants, I do 
not profess to have absolute knowledge. Among the many theories 
none seem to me even worthy of presentation. But as to when 
the temple of Nagkon Wat was built, I think I have satisfactorily 
determined, at least to within a few years. The mythology of 
Cambodia would take us back to a time coeval with the oldest 
monuments of Egypt. The more learned of the Cambodians give 
credence to neither of the traditions of 3,800 years B. C. or of 525 
years B. C. as being the date of the founding of Angkor, but be- 
lieve that it was founded A. D. 950, and was deserted in 1 380, when 
the country was devastated by the Siamese. The late First King of 
Siam, who, it is well known, had made considerable research into the 
past history of his country, said that the accounts of Farther India 
prior to A. D. 1250 were altogether unworthy of credit. Angkor, as 
I have said, was finally destroyed by the Siamese in 1380. Though 
the Chinese traveler of 1295 gives a full account of all he saw there, 
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he makes no mention of the great temple. Work upon Nagkon 
Wat was probably begun many years before 1380, because it seems 
to be the masterpiece of Cambodian art, and the empire was already 
in its decline in the middle of the 14th century. In an old Buddhist 
gateway, about one hundred miles northeast of Peking, in China,there 
are sculptures of the seven-headed snake, and also an inscription in 
Devanagiri characters similar to those of Nagkon Wat, which bears 
the date 1345. Now, since we know the Cambodians sent embas- 
sies to China, it may fairly be inferred that this Chinese arch was 
built by Cambodian workmen. Hence I would conclude that the 
temple was built somewhere between the dates just mentioned — say 
about 1325, i.e., 551 years ago. It would hardly be consistent, with 
such meagre evidence as we have, to assign to Nagkon Wat a 
greater age than 600 years, though perhaps some of the ruins 
of Angkor city, and others in the surrounding provinces, may 
be a thousand or more years old. But this assignment of the 
origin of the tenrple to so recent a date, in this instance, singularly 
enough, renders the problem of the present whereabouts of its 
builders all the more difficult of solution ! 

The old city of Uxmal, in Yucatan, almost rivals Angkor in ex- 
tent, though it falls far short of it in the elegance and elaborate de- 
tail of its buildings. The climates of Yucatan and Cambodia are 
similar in their subjection to tropical rains, heat, summer dryness, 
and the very destructive powers of the vegetations by which they are 
covered. Stephens thought no monuments of Yucatan, retaining 
their forms, could be older than 800 years ; and that none of those 
which are sufficiently perfect to be delineated could be older than 
600 years. In other words, the majority of them belong to the great 
building epoch of the world — the 14th century. It seems very pro- 
bable, therefore, that the great temple of Uxmal — the Casa de las 
Monjas — is contemporaneous with that of Angkor, the Nagkon Wat. 

Whether the last mentioned temple was built by some aborigines 
of the country, the ancestors of the present hill-tribes, or whether 
the ancient Cambodians came from the northwest, from Tartary, 
and were simply a branch of the Siamese or Burmese race, has yet 
to be determined. If we assume that the Cambodians built the 
city of Angkor, it is still difficult to fix their origin. Their physi- 
ognomy, character and religion would seem to bespeak a Thibetan 
or Tartar and Brahminic descent ; their stone buildings resemble 
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those in India ; their laws savor of China and Mencius ; 
while their language is of Sanskrit and Chinese amalgamation. 
The Annamese, the neighbors of the Cambodians on the east, 
possess the manners, laws, written language, and customs of 
the Chinese, yet they are apparently a distinct race. When the 
Buddhists were driven out of India in the fourth century some of 
them took refuge in Thibet, others in Ceylon. Afterwards the 
former went to Cochin-China, while the latter crossed to Burmah and 
Cambodia. Those settling in Cambodia might have reared this vast 
temple, retaining, it is true, the myths of the old superstition, but 
commemorating their adoption of a better and purer faith. And if 
we agree that wars have driven the ancient Cambodians from their 
country, where are now their descendants ? Perhaps in the adjoining 
provinces of Siam and Laos, where are to be found to-day districts 
whose population is nearly entirely composed of Cambodians who 
were originally led away captive from their native country to people 
the " desert places " of the peninsula. 

The hieroglyphics of Egypt have had a Champollion, the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Assyria have had a Rawlinson, the Toltec 
picture-records of Central America have had a Squier — now who 
will decipher for us the mysterious tablets of Angkor? Probably 
the feat will be achieved before long, though the difficulties are 
very great. Thus it has been found there are three styles of 
writing adopted, with characters fundamentally the same, which 
are modifications of the Devanagiri alphabet, or the ordinary form 
in which the Sanskrit is written ; and that the Cambodians ab- 
breviated the long Pali terms to suit their own monosyllabic 
speech, as do the Burmese to-day with their language, itself a 
variety of the ancient Pali. This they did on their monuments 
either by engraving the unpronounced part of a word, or by 
carving the words as pronounced but not as written. 

The principal ruins of Siam and Cambodia yet discovered lie 
upon a plain about fifty miles in width in the province of Siam- 
rap. The greater number of them are temples. Their design and 
execution show varying grades of art, which indicate varying 
periods of erection. The temple of Nagkon Wat, however, dis- 
plays the most taste, and is the most beautiful and perfect of any 
of the remains. At about three miles from Angkor are the ruins 
of a city called Patentaphrohm, and near it is a temple about 400 
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feet square, presenting the same combination of a royal and 
priestly residence as do Angkor and Nagkon Wat. Some of these 
temples and palaces, with their columns, sculptures and statues, are 
nearly as interesting as those at Angkor. About four miles from 
tlie great temple are two other ancient remains — Bakong and 
Lailan. The former is a lofty pyramid, reared in the style of the 
Mexican teocalli. At the latter there are several images of 
Buddha built of bricks which are exceedingly hard, and made in a 
manner not understood now by the people of the country. They 
are polished and laid upon each other in so neat a manner that no 
traces of mortar can be disco vered. In the province of Battam- 
bong, forty or fifty miles southwest of Siamrap town, there are 
also ruins of temples, monasteries and palaces ; and, indeed, the 
whole valley of the Makong river to the very borders of China, 
is spread with ruins of more or less magnitude, beauty and interest. 

Near the monastery of Prakeoh is an artificial lake built by the 
kings of Patentaphrohm, and surrounded with pleasure-houses for 
their recreation. It must have been a work of immense labor, for 
the whole population of the Cambodia of to-day would scarcely be 
able to raise such a gigantic structure. The lake is of oblong 
shape, about 2,000 feet broad and 4,000 feet long, and surrounded 
by a high embankment of solid masonry. Some of the blocks are 
as much as sixteen feet long and highly finished. In convenient 
places square platforms are built overhanging the water, with 
broad flights of steps leading down to it, and in such places the huge 
masses of stone laid on each other are embellished upon their ends 
by delicate chiselling, bearing the figures of serpents, eagles and 
lions. In the middle of the lake is a small island with the re- 
mains of a former palace upon it. 

The outer wall of Angkor city is now the only one at all pre- 
served. It is about twenty feet in height and ten in width, built 
of large square blocks of coarse ferruginous stone, and has two 
gates upon the eastern side and one upon each of the others. A moat 
two hundred feet wide surrounds the city. The ancient city was 
two and a half miles in length and two and a quarter miles in 
width, surrounded by three walls, the outermost of which, the 
natives say, it would require an entire day to circumambulate. We 
entered by the south gateway — a pyramidal structure, perhaps 
fifty feet in height, rising above a pointed arch. On the top of 
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this gateway was growing a poh tree, with a trunk as much as three 
feet in diameter, whieh sent its roots down through and over the 
huge blocks of stone into the rich earth. The area within the 
walls is now mostly overgrown with jungle. Excavations reveal 
nothing but rubbish of brick and pottery. About a mile north 
from the gate is a colossal statue of Buddha, formed of large 
stones, and evidently of modern fabrication. 

A little farther on, in the midst of the forest, are the ruins of 
an immense temple — some 400 feet square — a one-story building, 
enclosed by high walls and surmounted by fifty stone pagodas 
disposed in parallel rows. These pagodas are about fifty feet in 
height, except the central one, which was originally at least a 
hundred, and upon their four sides colossal faces of Buddha, eight feet 
long by four feet in width, are sculptured. These four-faced Buddhas 
wear a pleasant, good-natured expression, which is heightened by 
the corners of the mouth curling upwards. The ears are long and 
narrow, and slit like those of the Burmese Gaudama, but a rather 
fancy tiara or head-dress takes the place of the short curls of most 
Buddhas. These enormous heads recall the sphinxes of Egypt. 
One of them is nearly concealed by a network of the roots of a tree 
which has grown up from the side of the pagoda. To the poh trees 
and the banyan and the fig are due in great part the present ruin- 
ous state of this temple. These destroyers do their fell work by 
insinuating their roots and branches into the walls. When we think 
of the climate, the ravages of war, the encroachment of the jungle, 
and the apathy of the present inhabitants, who do not repair them, 
we wonder at the present state of preservation of many of the ruins. 
Still, it is doubtful if these grand monuments can defy time much 
longer. Some of the blocks of stone in the pagodas are separated 
by as much as an inch, and many seem only to require a touch to 
topple them to the ground. I saw a solid block of stone, six feet 
in length, which was supported in a nearly horizontal position solely 
by the roots of an immense poh tree. Some chambers of this temple 
are entirely choked up, and over and through all the ruins the para- 
sitical poh has spread its roots and reared aloft its glossy green 
head, while shrubs and coarse grass now riot where once the praises 
of the great Buddha — the Illuminator of the World — resounded 
through the halls. Thus eternal nature effaces evanescent art ; 
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thus monument and hieroglyphic are concealed beneath the envious 
arabesque of leaf and flower ! 

About half a mile from here we came to the palace gate of the 
inner or third wall, upon one side of which, on an immense stone 
platform, rests the statue of the Leper King, he who is supposed 
to have founded or at least completed the building of Angkor. The 
sides of the platform are faced with slabs of stone, covered with 
different featured and costumed figures, all sitting in cross-legged 
positions. On the opposite side of the gateway are pictures in stone 
— a battle and a military procession. What remains of the palace is 
a structure of pyramidal form terminating in a tower; the whole 
probably 150 feet in height. It is much dilapidated. From the 
staircase the sandstone has fallen away, and the underlying coarse 
volcanic rock is much worn. In a small room near the summit were 
long inscriptions engraved upon the jambs of the doors, in the 
ancient undecipherable Cambodian characters. 

The statue of the Leper King is carved from sandstone, in a 
sitting posture. The body, although naked and rather rudely cut, 
yet exhibits a marked contrast to the physical type of the present race 
of Cambodians. The features are of a much higher order; indeed 
the profile is quite Grecian in outline. The eyes are closed; a thin 
moustache, twisted up at the ends, covers the upper lip; the ears are 
long, and have the immense holes in their lobes peculiar to the Bur- 
mese and Siamese images of Buddah; the hair is thick, and dis- 
played in curls upon the head, the top of which is surmounted by a 
small round crown. It is said that men having features like the 
statue of the leprous king may be occasionally met with at the 
present day in the mountains of Annam. There is an inscription in 
ancient Cambodian characters upon the front of the pedestal. The 
natives, with astonishing forethought, have placed a small grass 
thatch over this statue. They have also somewhat naturalized (if a 
foreigner) and very much travestied their royal ancestor (if indeed 
such he be) by blackening his teeth, rouging his lips and gilding 
his forehead. 

Of course the precise history of the Leper King is not known. One 
tradition affirms that Angkor was founded in fulfillment of a vow 
by a king who was a leper. Another tradition says that to an 
Egyptian king, who for some sacrilegious deed was turned into a 
leper, must be ascribed the authorship of Angkor. And I should 
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not think this worthy of mention were it not that, owing to some 
fancied resemblances (resemblances are often of little real value in 
tracing the history of races) between the religion of Buddha and 
that of ancient Egypt, a late writer* seems to think these " point to 
the fact that at some very remote period the Egyptians, or a people 
identical with them, held sway over this portion of the globe." He 
speaks of the likeness of the prachadis or sacred spires of the 
Siamese and Cambodians to the pyramids, but there are no prachadis 
among the ruins of Angkor! The physiognomy of the Cambodian 
Buddhas, too, compares better, that is more correctly and fully, 
with that of several tribes now inhabiting the plateau of Tartary 
than with any race yet discovered in Ethiopia. The Siamese word 
phra, prefixed to the titles of their kings, means " lord" or "master"; 
it will hardly bear the rendering Pharaoh, And the fact that " the 
Egyptians were red-skinned, and the Siamese [and Cambodians] are 
a mixture of black, yellow and white, and there are no vestiges of a 
red race among them," seems to indicate that the length of time 
which has elapsed since the red men were here has been so great 
that none of the ruins, if the hypothesis of the Egyptians holding 
sway over a portion of Indo-China were tenable, could now be 
standing in such tolerable condition. 

With our present very limited knowledge of Indo-Chinese archaeo- 
logy, this is all the light I am able to throw on these interest- 
inf ruins. A richer field for Oriental research nowhere exists than 
in Cambodia ; and I hope the time may soon come when the in- 
scriptions on the temples of Angkor will be studied with a zeal equal 
to that bestowed upon the Egyptian monuments and the Assyrian 
tablets. 



* National Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi., art. "Siamandthe Siamese." 



